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NOT TO DISPLAY LEARNING, BUT TO EXCITE A TASTE FOR IT. 








REVIEW. 


a 





The Code of 1650, being @ cémpildtion: of 


the earliést laws and orders of the Gener- 
al Court of Connecticut: also, the Qpmsti- 
tution,or Oivil Compact, entered into and 
adopted by the towns of Windsor, Hart- 
ford, and Wethersfield, in 1638-9: To 
which is added, some extracts from the 
laws and judéciat proceedings of New-Ha- 
ven colony, commonly cafled Blue Laws. 


CINCINNATI, APRIL 17; 1824. 


Sas 


viz. at the time of an election and for some 


ly necessury to the’ life and spirit of social 
énjoyments—its name mdeed is changed in 
the latter case but for what reason we do 
not know, or why scandal is a better term 
than the one originally used. 

“LYINGE.” 


quiréd of all men, espécidlly, of CHris- 


time previous— at other times as dbsolute-| 


tiany who dre thé professed sérvants of 
the Lord of truth; and whereas all lyinge. 
is contrary to fruth, and’ some sortes of 


The Code Napoléot’ was one of thé bene- 
fits conferred by Bonaparte on France which 


No. 16. 






| bee barred of his just action of slander, or 
otherwise, by any proceeding uppon this or- 
der.” 

Many of the laws and rules contained in 
this code would have a singular effect if at- 
tempted to be carried into operation at fhis en- 
lightened period,—--would not thé following 
for instance, if introduced into the Court of 


| 


| 


} 
} 
' 


“Whieréas truth in’ words, as in actions, is re-'| Common pleas for Hamilton County, change 


its appearance so completely that it would 
hardly be recognized as 4 court. 
“DISSORDER IN COURTE.” 





after his dowwnfall-séenied to be most grate- 
ful to his recollection, as a sourceof his best 
and purest fame;—as a monument which 
would exhibit him to posterity in a fairer 


lyes aré aré not only sinfull, as all lyeés 


weal, dnd injuriousto perticular persons;” 
‘Tt is therefore ordered by this courte, and 





aré, but allso, pernicious to the publique | 





light than’ all his brilliant achievements’ in || authority thercof, That every person of the 
arms. In every country which has risen to||age of discretion, which is accounted four- 
eminence, its early lawgivers have been || teene yeares, who shall wittingly and willing- 


considered public bénefactors’ and their | ly, make or publish any lie, which may bee | 
memories cherished by a grateful posterity || pernicious to the publique weal, or tending | 


as long as their nation continued indepen- | to the dammage or injury of any perticular 
dent. 


earliest instructors in the science of juris-||magistrate, who hath hereby power graun- 
prudence: to suffer their labours tosink into | ted, toheare and determine all offences a- 
oblivion instead of having them embalmed | gainst this lawe, such persons shall bee fy-' 
in commentaries, and their absurdities reli- ||ned for the first offence, ten shillings, or if 
giously explained and defended with such le-||the party bee unable to pay the same, then 
gal precision and clearness.as to render them ||to bee sett in the stocks so long as the said | 
impossible to be understood by any two per-||courte or magistrate shall appointe, in some 
sons alike, and thus give additionalobscurity | open place, not exceeding three houres: for 
to the glorious uncertainty of the law. 


the appellation of the Blue Laws so far from | of twenty shillings, or be whipped’ upon the 
receiving this. attention and homage, we |naked body, not exceeding twetity stripes, 
believe is never evencited as authority in||and' for the*third offence” that way, forty 
our Courts, and the study of it is so little} shillings, or if the party bee unable to pay; 
attended to in the course oflegal education! ther? to bé whipped with more’ stripes, not, 
that a most lamentable-ignorance of its wise || exceeding thirty; and if yett, any shail of- 
and benign provisions exists even among our | fend in like kinde, and be legally convict- 
most enlightened jurists. ed thereof, such person, male or female, 
It is curious to remark thé change of pub-|| shall be fyned ten shillings at a time, more! 
lic- sentiment which a few years will pro-||than formerly, or ifthe party so offendin » | 
duce'with respect to our idéas of right and'| bee unable to pay, then to be whipped wit 
wrong:—in the short tiniethat has elapsed'|five or six stripes more then formerly, not 
since the promulgation ofthis code, there']exceeding forty at any time; And tor all] 
are many points in which our opinions are||such as being under age of discretion, that 
precisely the reverse of those of our forefa-|| shall offend in lyinge contrary to this order, | 
thers: in the following law we find that what||theire parents or masters ‘shall give them! 


was by them considered asat all times and/|due correction, and that in the presence of, 


Sometimes considered as a patiiotic duty—ttpointe; provided allso, that no person shall 


“It is ordered by this courte, that whosoev- 
‘er doth dissorderly speake privately, during 
| the sitting of the courte, with his neighbour, 
or two or three together, shall presently 
pay twelve pence, ifthe the courte so thinke 
meete.” 


The ‘suppression of gambling has been a 





|| person, to deceive and abuse the people with ' 
It was reserved for our Country to exhi-| false news or reportes, and the same duly | 
bitan example of ingratitude towards its |prooved in any courte, or before any one | 


| 


| the second offence in that kinde, whereof 
The code of 1650 commonly known by ||any shall’bee legally convicted, the simme | 





upon all occasions a crime,is in our days||some officer, if any magistrate shall so P| 


favourite subject of legislation with our sa- 
ges at Columbus, and they have so managed 
as tolet the deep and ruinous play which 
has so demoralizing an influence on society, 
escape with impunity while the more innocent 
athletic games, such as nine-pins, &c, are pu- 
nished with the utmost rigour; a course de- 
monstrating as profound wisdom and likely 
to be productive of as much benefit, as a pa- 
rent’s chastising a faithful servant for the 
faults of his son, in order to correct the lat- 
ter and keep him in fear of transgressing 
the rule of right. 

Had our Legislators assigned as good 
reasons for their enactments as are contai- 
ned in the following preamble, those reasons 
would probably have had more influence in 
restraining the evil practices of gambling 
than theirlaws are likely to have. 
“GAMING.” 


“Upon complaint of great disorder, by the 
use of the game called shuffle board, in 
howses of common intertainement, where- 
by much precious time is spent unfruifful- 
ly, and much waste of wyne and beare 
occasioned ; 

It is therefore, ordered and enacted by the 
authoriety of this Courte; That no person 
shall henceforth use the said game of shuffle 
board in any. such howse, nor in any other 
howse, used as common for such purpose, 
uppon payne for every keeper of such howse, 
to forfeitt for every such offence, twenty 
shillings: And for every person playing at 
the said game in any such howse, to forfeitt 
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—_—_— — 
for every such offence, five shillings; the like 
penalty shall bee for playing in any place, 
at any unlawful] game.” 

We seem to err as much in having no laws 
to regulate the formation of matrimonial con- 
nexions as do the English in having too ma- 
ny and those too rigid. The following re- 
gulation we consider as more near the gol- 
den mean than any we have ever seen, and 
it is, recommended as a model for future le- 
gislators upon that subject. 


MARRIAGE. 


“fforasmuch as many persons intangle them- 
selves with reshe and inconsiderate con- 
tracts for theire future joininge in mar- 
riage covenant, to the great trouble and 
griefe of themselves and theire ffriends, 
for the preventing thereof, 

It is ordered by the authoriety of this courte, 
That whosoever intends to joine themselves 
in marriage covenant, shall cause their pur- 
pose of contract to bee published in some 
publique place, and at some publique meet- 
ing, in the several townes where such per- 
suns dwell, at the least, eight dayes before 
they enter into such contract, whereby they 
engage themselves each -to other; and that 
they shall forbeare to join in marriage cov- 
enant, at least eight days after the said con- 
tract.” , 

“And it is allso ordered and deciared, That 
nO person whatsoever, male or female, not 
being at his or her owne dispose, or that re- 
maineth under the government of parents, 
masters or guardians, or such like, shall 
either make or give intertainment to any 
motion or sute, in way of marriage, without 
the knowledge and consent of those they 
stand in such relation to, under the severe 
eensure of the courte, in case of delinquen- 
cy not attending this order; nor shall any 
third person intermeddle in making any 
motion to any such, without the knowledge 
and consent of those under whose govern- 
ment they are, under the same penalty.” 


To exhibit the various merits of this admi- 
rable code of laws would require more time 
and space than we can at present devote to 
it, but we hope that among the various im- 
provements of the age in the different 
arts and sciences, those which may be deri- 
ved by our jurists from an attentive study 
and due appreciation of this monument of 
the wisdom of their ancestors may not be 
neglected. 

Our judges may doubtless be greatly 
enlightened by it, and altho’ it is at present 
too clear and intelligible to be of much use 
to our lawyers,yet it may unquestionably be 
commented uponand explained until it shall 
become sufficiently obscure and unintelligible, 
to be exceedingly valuable tothem. The 


advantage also of adding another beok to 
the number of those already necessary to a 


sufficient reason why this ¢ode of laws should 
have so long been considered such a mass 
of absurdities as that the mention of it should 
excite no other idea than that of something 
exeeedingly ridiculous, since in sober earnest 
we believe that it contains more wisdom | 


could be framed from the heterogeneous, 


* We are unable to’ assign any good and 


and less absurdity than any system pt) 
undigested mass of common and statute law 
which so happily combine the evils of arbi- 
trary power,—in the right of construction 
granted to the judges;—with those which a- 
rise from the want of any acknowledged rule 
of right and wrong, in theendless sources 
of evasion which are constantly discovered 
and which it would seem are considered be- 
yond the reach of any corrective. 

The reports of cases, appended to this edi- 
tion, are very meagre and not well selected, 
they however suffice to show that the abili- 
ty with which the laws were administered 
was equal to the wisdom which dicta- 
ted theirenactment. Bug they can hardly 
be considered as in a fit. state to be introdu- 
ced as precedents into our courts until 
they undergo sufficient revision and amplifi- 
cation. We quote a few as specimens. 


At a Court held at New-Haven, A. D. 1643. | 


“Andrew Low, jun. for breaking into Mr. 
Ling’s house, where he brake open a cup- 
board and took from thence some Strong 
Water, and 6d. in money, and ransackt the 
house from roome to roome, and left open 
the doors, for which fact being committed 
to prison brake forth and escaped, and still) 





—————_—— as 
It is ordered, that Mr. Moulend shall pay 
to Mr. Perry 20s which he owes to him. 


It is ordered that Mr. Wilkes shall pay 


5 bushell and a halfe of Indian: corne to 
Thomas Buckingham, for corne destroyed 
by Mr, Wilks his hogs. 


Isaiah, Captaine T'urner’s man, fined 5/) 
for being drunk on the Lord’s day. 

Wm. Bromfield Mr. Malbon’s man was 

set in the stocks for prophaning the Lord’s 

day and stealing wine from his master. 

which he drunk and gave to others. 

Ellice, Mr. Eaton’s boy, was whipped for 

stealing a sow and a goate from his master 

and selling them. 

David Anderson was whipped for being 

drunke. 

John Fenner, accused for being drunke 

with strong waters, was acquitted, itt ap- 

pearing to be of infirmity, and occasioned by 

the extremity of the cold. 

Mr. Moulend accused of being drunke, 

but nott clearly proved, was respited. 

Peter Browne, Licensed to bake to sell, 

so long as he gives no offence in it justly.” 
18th February, 1639. 

«John Charles forbidden to draw wine, 

because there hath been much disorder by 

itt. 

Goodman Leone was whipped and sent 
out of the plantation, being not onely a dis- 
orderly person himselfe, butt an incourager 
of others to disorderly drinking meetings.” 

7th December, 1642. 
“Fforasmuch as John Owen hath had some 
damage done in his corne by hogs, occasion- 





gainst his parents, and incorrigible under all 
the means that have been used to reclaim) 
him. Whereupon it was ordered that he! 
shall be as severely whipt as the rule will 
bare, and work with his father as a prison- 
er with a lock upon his leg so that he may 
not escape.” 


December 3d, 1651. 

“It was propounded that some safer way 
might be found out to Connecticote, that the 
danger of the East River may be avoyded. 
The new way was desired to be viewed a- 
gain, as William’Bradley offered to lend his 
cannow to lie in the East River, if the town 
will find ropes to draw it to and agayne.” 


A General Court, 5th February, 1639. 
“Jt is ordered, thatt brother Andrews, bro. 
Kimberly, Wm. Enos and Sergeant Beckley 
shall assist Mr. Ling to ripen Goodman 
Tap’s business against the next Courte, con- 
cerning his demands of certain monyes which 
he disbursed for cattell from the bay, apper- 
taining to divers persons. 2 
It is ordered, that brother Andrews shall 
detaine so much of Robt. Campion, his wa- 


3/6 which Mr. Moulend demaunds of the 





law library is too obvious to be overlooked. 


remains horrible obstinate and rebellious a- | 


ges in his hands, as may secure a debt of 


ed through the neglect of Mr. Lamberton, 
| John Bud and Will Preston, in not makeing 
up their fence in season, It is therefore or- 
dered, thatt the said Mr. Lamberton, John 
Bud and Will Preston shall make Satisfac- 
tion to the said John Owen, for the damage 
done ; (viz.) Eight days worke and two Pecks 
of Corne, which is to be payd according to 
the several apportions of ffence unset up res 
pectively. 

Goodman Hunt and his Wife, for keeping 
the Councells of William Harding, Bakeing 
him a Pastry and Plum Cakes, and keeping 
Company with him on the Lord’s day, and 
she suffering Harding to kisse her, they be- 
ing onely admitted to sojourn in -this Plan- 
tation upen their Good behaviour, was order- 
ed to be sent out of this towne with in one 
moneth after the date hereof; yea, in a shor- 
te¥ time; if any miscarryage be found in 
them.” Z 


—_— core 
For the Cincinnati Literary Gazette. 
ST. RONAN’S WELL. 
(CONTINUED.) 

Were we content to exhibit only isolated 
beauties of style or sentiment, we might 
possibly turn to single pages of a more high- 
ly finished character than those we are a- 





said Robt. 


bout to transcribe;—sueh, for instance, 25 
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or- 
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Aap Tt 

the portrait of Clara Mowbray, near the 
close of the 10th chapter, the description 
of an autumnal landscape which follows in 
the 11th &c.:—but we prefer allowing 
the author to awaken a more powerful and 
permanent interest than any single para- 
graph, however beautiful, can command ;— 
and have therefore selected the followi 


‘ portions of the 18th and 19th chapters— 


(immediately preceding the much abused 
‘cONCLUSTON,’) commencing with the illfated 
Clara’s abrupt departure {rom her brother’s 
mansion, from whence she had been driven 
by his cruel persecution, and her increasing 
sorrows;—and ending with a series of ca- 
lamities not less deeply affecting than those 
depicted in the kindred pages of ‘The Bride 
of Lammer moor.’ 


‘‘Miss Mowbray was not in that apartment; and, 
from the order in which it was found, it was plin 
she had neither undressed on the preceding night, 
nor occupied the bed. Mowbray struck his fore- 
head in an agony of remorse and fear. ‘I have 
terrified her to death,’ he said; ‘she has fled into 
the woods and perished there !’ 

Under the influence of this apprehension, Mow- 
bray, after another hasty glance around the apart- 
ment, as if to assure himself that Clara was not 
there, rushed again in the dressing room, almost 
overturning the traveller,.who, in civility, had not 


asmad as a Hamako, said the traveller; ‘let us 
consult together, and I am sure I can contrive—’ 

‘Oh, d—-n your contrivance!’ said Mowbray, for- 
getting all proposed respect in his natural impa- 
tience, aggravated by his alarm; ‘if you had be- 
haved straight forward, and like a man of common 
sense, this would not have happened.’ 

‘God forgive you, young man, if your reflec- 
tions are unjust,’ said. the traveller, quitting the 
hold he had on Mowbray’s coat} ‘And Gud forgive 
me tuo, if | have done wrong while endeavoring 
todo for thebest. But may not Miss Mowbray 
have gone down to the Well? I will order my 
horses, and set off instantly.’ 

‘Do, do,’ said Mowbray, recklessly; ‘I thank 
you. | thank you;’ and hastily traversing the gar- 
den, as if desirous to get rid at once of his visitor 
and his own thoughts, he took the shortest road to 
a little postern-gate, which‘led into the extensive 
copsewood, through some part of which Clara had 
caused a walk to be cut to a little summer house 
built of rough shingles, covered with creeping 
shrubs. 

* * * * * * 


At the little postern gate he found some trace of 
herhe sought. The mn wr of Clara was left inthe 
lock, It was then plain that she must have pass- 
ed that way; but at what hour, or for what pur- 
pose, Mowbray dared not conjecture. The path 
aiter running a quarter of a mile or more through 
an open grove of oaks and sycamores, attained 
the verge of the large brook, and became there 
steep and rocky, difficult to the infirm, and alarm- 
ing to the nervous; often approaching the brink of 
a precipitous ledge of ak. which in this place 
overhung the stream, in some places brawling and 
foaming in hasty current, and in others seeming to 
slumber in deep and circular eddies. The temp- 
tations which this dangerous scene must have of- 
fered an excited and desperate spirit, came on 
Mowbray like the blight of the Simoom, and he 
stood a moment to gather breath and overcome 
these horrible anticipations, ere he was able to 
proceed. 

* * * * * * 


He soon reached the summer-house, which was 
merely a seat covered over head and on the sides, 
open in front and neatly paved with pebbles. This 

ttle bower was poe ay like a hawik’s nest, al- 
most upon the edge of a projecting crag, the high- 


i. 


est point of the line we have noticed: and had 
been selected by poor Clara, on account of the 
t which it commanded down the valley. 
One of her gloves lay on the small rustic table in 
the summer-house, Mowbray caught it eagerly up. 
It was wet—the preceding day had been dry; so 
that, had she forgot it in the morning, or in the 
course of the day, it could not have been in that 
state. She had assuredly been there during the 
night, when it rained heavily. . 
owbray, thus assured that Clara had been in 
this place, while her pussions and fears were so 
much afloat as they must have been at her flight 
from her father’s house, cast a hurried and terri- 
fied glance frem the brow of the precipice into the 
deep stream that eddied below. It seemed to him 
that, in the sullen roar of the water, he heard the 
last groans of his sister—the foamflakes caught 
his eye, as ifthey were a part of her garments. 
But a closer examination showed that there was 
no trace of such a catastrophe. Descending the 
path on the other side of the bower, Le observed a 
foot-print in a place where the clay was moist and 
tenacious, which,from the small size, and the shape 
of the shoe, it appeared to him must be a trace of 
her whom he sought. He hurried forward, there- 
fore, with as much speed as yet permitted him to 
look out keenly for similar impressions, of which 
it seemed to him he remarked several; although 
less perfect than the former, being much obliterat- 
ed by the quantity of rain that had since fallen,— 
a circumstance seeming to prove that several 





hours had elapsed since the person had passed 
At length,through the various turnings and wind- 


iags of a Jong and romantic path, Mowbray found 
'| himself, without having received any satisfactory 
ventured to enter the inner apartment. ‘You are | intelligence, by the side of the brook, called St. 


| Ronan’s Burn, at the place where it was crossed 


by foot-passengers, Sy the Clattering Brig, and 
by horsemen through a ford a little lower. At this 
| point the fugitive might have either continued her 
wanderings through her paternal woods, by a path 
which, after winding abont a mile, returned to 
Shaws-Castle,or she might have crossed the bridge, 
and entered a broken horse-way, common to the 
public, leading to the Aultoun of St Ronan’s. 

Mowbray, after a moment’s consideration, con- 
cluded that the last was her most probable option. 
He mounted his horse, which the groom had 
brought down according toorder, and command- 
ing the man to return by the foot-path, which he 
himself could not examine, he proceeded to ride 
towards the ford. The brook was swollen dur- 
ing the night, and the groom. could not forbear in- 
timating to bis master, that there was considera- 
| ble danger in attempting to cross it. But Mow- 
|bray’s mind and feelings were too high strung to 
permit him to listen to cautious counsel. He spur 
red the snorting and reluctant borse into the tor- 
rent, though the water rising high on the upper 
side, broke both over the pummel and the croupe 
of his saddle. Itwas by exertion of great strength 
and sagacity, that the good horse Kept the ford- 
way. Hadthe stream forced bim down among 
the rocks, which lie below the crossing-place, the 
consequences must have been fatal. Mowbray, 
however, reached the opposite side in safety, to 
the joy and admiration of the servant, who stood 
staring at him during the adventure. He then 
rode hastily towards the Aultoun, determined, if 
he could not hear tidings of his sister in that vil- 
lage, that he would spread the alarm, and insti 
tute a general search after her, since her elope- 
ment from Shaws-Castle could, in that case, no 
longer be concealed. We must leave him, how 
ever, in his present state of uncertainty, in order 
to acquaint our readers with the reality of those 
evils, which his foreboding mind and disturbed con- 
science could only anticipate. 


——— = 
CHAPTER XIX. | 
THE CATASTROPHE: 
What sheeted ghost is wandering thro’ thestorm? 
For never did a maid of middle-earth 
Choose such a time or spot to vent her sorrows. 
Old Play. 





Grief, shame, confusion, and terror, had con- 


|tributed to overwhelm the unfortunate Clara 
| Mowbray,at the moment when she parted with her 
brother, after the stormy and dangerous interview 
which it was our,task to record in a former chapter, 
For years, her life,ber whole tenor of thought, had 
| been haunted by the terrible apprehensions of a 
discovery, and now the thing which she feared had 
come upon her. The cxtreme violence of her 
brother, which went so faras to menace her per- 
sonal safety, had joined to the previous conflict 
of passions, to produce a rapture of fear, which 
probably left her no other free agency, than that 
which she derived from the blind instipct which 
urges flight, as the readiest resource in danger 


We have no means of exactly tracing the course 
of thisunhappy young woman. It is probable she 
fled from Shaws Castle, on- hearing the arrival of 
Mr. Touchwood’s carriage, which she might mis- 
take for that of Lord Etherington; and thus, 
while Mowbray was looking forward to the hap- 
pier prospects which the traveller’s narrative seem- 
ed to open, his sister contending with rain and 
darkness, amidst the difficulties and dangers of 
the mountain path which we have described. 
These were so great that a young woman, more 
delicately brought up, must either have laindown 
exhausted, or have been compelled to turn her 
steps back to the residence she had abandoned. 
But the solitary wanderings of Clara had ioured 
her to fatigue and to night walks; and the deeper 
causes of terror which urged her to flight, render- 
ed her insensible to the perils of her way. She 
had passed the bower, as was evident from her 
glove remaining there, and had crossed the foot- 
bridge; although it was almost wonderful, that, 
inso dark a night, she should have followed with 
such accuracy a track, where the missing a single 
turn by a cubit’s length, might have precipitated 
her into eternity. 

It is probable, that Clara’s spirits and strength 
began in some degree to fail her, after she had 
proceeded u little way on the’road to the Aul- 
toun; for she had stopped at the solitary cottage 
inhabited by the old female pauper, who had been 
for a time the hostess of the penitent and dying 
Hannah Irwin. Here, as the inmate of the cot- 
tage acknowleged, she had made some knoeking, 
and she owned she heard her moan bitterly, as she 
entreated foradmission. The old hag was one of 
those whose hearts adversity turns to very stoue, 
and obstivately kert her door shut, impelled more 
probably by general hatred to the human race, 
than by the superstitious fears which seized her; 
although she perversely argued that she was start- 
led at the supernatural melody and sweetness of 
tone, with which the benighted wanderer made 
her supplication. She admitted, that when she 
heard the poor petitioner turn from the door, her 
heart was softened, and she did intend to oper 
with the intention of offering her, at least, a sbel- 
ter; but that before she could ‘hirple tothe door, 
and get the bar taken dowu,’ the unfortunate sup- 
plicant was not to b» scen,which strengthened the 
old womap’s opinion that the whole was a. delusion 
of Satan? 

It is conjectured, that the repulsed wanderer 
made no other attempt to awaken pity or obtain 
shelter, until she came to Mr. Cargill's Manse, in 
the upper room of which a light was still burn- 
ing, owing to a cause which requires some expla- 
tion. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





—_ a; 
SELECTIONS, 
HAND-WRITINGS. 
(From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.) 
Dr. D’Israeti is a great. believer inthe 
doctrine that men’s character and tempers 
may be traced ip their hand-writings. 
«J am intimately acquainted with the hand- 
writings of five of our great poets. The 








first in early life acquired among Scottish 
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advocates a hand-writing which cannot be|the world; one would swear he was as inca- 
distinguished from that of his ordinary byo-jjpable of inditing a blackguard ballad as 
thers; the second, educated in public schools, || Southey himself. Tickler has a formal an- 
where writing is shamefully neglected, com- | tique fist, that would equally set conjecture 
poses hig sublime or sportive verses in ajjatdefiance. Mr. Canning’s penmanship has 
school-boy’s ragged scrawl, as if he hadjall the chasteness, and at the same time, 
never finished his task with the writing mas-|jall the nervous weight of his mind; and 
ter; the third writes his highly-wrought poe- | there isnot the least of his ornamental rhet- 
try. in the common hand of a merchant’s}/oric in his turns. Mr. Peel writes a sober, 
clerk, from early commercial avocations;|scholar-like hand; a true Christ-church fist. 
the fourth has all that finished neatness|/Cobbet’s hand-writing is very like Mr. 
which polishes his verses; while the fifth is} Brougham’s, only thicker in the hair stroke, 











indignant was he, on the close of the late 
war, at the treaties which tolerated that 
abominable traffic, that he offered to sacri- 
fice several thousands a year, if that sum 
could be rendered instrumental in ensuring 
the adoption of means to compel the conti- 
nental powers to concur inits final extinction. 

is perhaps unnecessary to add, that this 

odel of true Christian charity acted under 
the impulse of the strongest religious feeling ; 
but it was a feeling so destitute of all preju- 





a. specimen of a full mind, not in the habit 
of correction or alteration, so that he ap- 
pears to be printing down his thoughts with- 
outa solitary erasure. The hand-writing of 
the first and third poets, not indicative of 
their character, we have accounted for; the 
others are admirable specimens of charac- 
teristic autographs.” 

Perhaps some of our readers may like to 
be told that Mr. D’Israeli alludes to Sir W. 
Scott, Lord Byron, Rogers, Campbell and 
Southey; and we can verify, if it were ne- 
cessary, the accuracy of thisstatement. We 
could easily give a copious paragraph in 
addition to his, about others of our contem- 
porary authors. Wordsworth’s hand-writ- 
ing is clumsy, strong, and unequal—more 
unequal than any great man’s autograph we 
haye ever happened to see. Coleridge’s is 
a, beautiful but very quaint and eccentric 
one; it is more like The Ancient Mariner 
than, Genevieve, and not in the least like 
The Friend. Mr. Grabbe writes like an ele- 
gant woman, every dot marked, but the 
lines flowing, and sweetly formed. One (to 
look at it) would rather suspect him of a 
soft. sentimental, novel then of Sir Eustace 
Gray or Peter Grimes. Mr. Jeffrey writes 
as if he wrote against time with a stick dipt 
in ink; never was such a hideous unintelligi- 
ble scrawl; yet there is a power and vivacity 
about it not unlike the man. It is quick, 
careless, and inaccurate to the last. degree 
——the hand-writing of a reviewer, not of an 
author. Mr. Gifford, again, has the’ slow, 
distinct, forma] fingers of a commentator; 
yet his hand writing is a striking one too, 
im some particulars. Hogg’s auygograph 
seems as if it had never been designed but 
for painful chronicling of smallbeer.  It.is. 
stiff, rigid, craggy ; he could no more execute 
a flourish than a hexameter; but then, the 
author of The Queen’s Wake taught himself, 
to write, from imitation of: printed books at 
twenty years of-age. Allen Cunningham 
writes a good, running, well-fashioned hand: 
his tasteful eye, conversant with the finest 
forms of art, has. enabled. him to sink the 

stone-mason, Mr, Wrangham’s, hand-writ- 
ing has the accurate and beautiful precision 
of his classical style. Theodore Hook 


writes as if he had penned billets-doux rath-|'tion of the ignorant, or the reformation.of 


erthan comedies. O’Doherty (strange con- 
tradiction!) boasts of one of the most easy, 


and the pen not quite so decently made. 
Old Henry M’Kenzie still writes as if he 
were under five-and-thirty; we mean as to 
the ease and firmness of his hand; the shapes 
are not like the author of Julia de Rou- 
bigne, but the Exchequer Attorney. Mr. 
Milman possesses ahand-writing of the most 
elaborate elegance; there is something 
stately in his very commas; and his capitals 
have a gorgeousness that looks almost sub- 
lime: yet there is nothing awful in the fist; 
and Belshazzar would not have started with 
additional terror had the writing on the wall 
been from his quill. Croly writes with a fu- 
rious, rambling, excursive, but most vigorous 
paw. To conclude, (for there is no end to 
this sort of thing) Dr. Brewster scratches, 
as with a hen’s foot, his polished sentences, 
so full of scientific precision in their compo- 
sition, Mr. Leslie writes as if he were a 
duck sputtering out of a puddle; Dr. Cham- 
bers as if he were a madman; and Mr. Ter- 
ry so perfectly like Sir W. Scott, that we 
have often heard neither of them could 
swear to his signature without mentioning 
their circumstances. 
engtiinn 
Mr. Benjamin Hawes-—After a long resi- 
dence at Worthing in Sussex, this. benevo- 
lent- brother of Dr. Hawes. the philanthro- 
pist died in that village at the age of 79 
years. ‘The distinctive feature of his mind 
(says @ person who knew him well) was an 
ardentand conscientiods desire to relieve the 
distresses of his fellow-creatures, without 
taking to himselfithe merit. of,his good works, 
Having retired from the busy scene of life, 
in which his industry had been crowned with. 
an ample fortune, he lived ina very, frugal 
manner, and his constant study was not only 
to communicate good to all-around him, but 
to conceal the, hand. which, thus, diffused 
blessings. In many. instanceshe even made 
considerable transfers of stock to meritori- 
ous individuals, whom he saw struggling 
with adversity, and who were never inform- 
}ed of the source from which their timely 
accession of property was, derived. With 
| the same shrinking modesty; he became.an 
anonymous contributor to institutions for the 
| alleviation of pain and suffering, the instruc- 


the depraved. But the great object. which 
|interested his philanthropic feelings-through 


and at the same time finished, autographs in} life was the abolition of the slave trade. So} 


v 


dice, that he embraced in the large circle of 
his beneficence alt his fellow-creatures, of 
every religious persuasion as well as of eve- 
ry species of affliction. 


—>—_ 

Description of Tripoli—Y ou will no doubt 
like to have the descriptionofa Turkish town, 
and | will try, in as few words as possible, 
to give you an account of one and its in- 
habitants. To begin then:—-When first 
you land, you are surrounded by a multi- 
tude of black people, who look more like 
ghosts than human beings; their dress being 
a pair of loose trowsers, with a blanket 
thrown over them, so as only to show their 
jet-black faces. By their dress they really 
seem afraid of the cold although it seems so 
very hot toEuropeans. Their dress differs 
according to their rank;some have blankets 
thrown over the left shoulder, and brought 
down under the right arm, with a very loose 
pair of trowsers, big enough to hold a week’s 
provision; and others, who are of a higher 
class of inhabitants, have turbans with a 
most elegant jacket, worked with gold lace, 
and yellow shoes or boots, The admiral of 
the pasha’s fleetcame on board the other 
day ; his jacket, which was purple, was most 
superbly worked with gold, is said to have 
cost 1000 dollars: it was presented to him 
by the pasha, and over it he wore a black 
velvet cloak, almost as superbly worked as 
the jacket, He is a Scotchman, turned Turk! 
no doubt,for the handsome clothes he wears. 
All the men have immense beards and musta- 
chios. 

The town is, the: most, miserable place I 
ever was in. The huts (for they cannot 
with any propriety be called houses) seem 
to be composed of a vast number of stones 
piled upon each other, and plastered up with 
mud. There is. nothing in the shape of a 
window to be seen; some have no door, on- 
ly a mat hanging before the opening; others 
have a few planks knocked together, so as 
to form.a door; and these seemed to have 
been. handed down from family to family. for 
the last century: The different consuls’ 
houses are the best in the place; but. you 
must not judge by appearances, in these ; for, 
when you. look at-them, you cannof see any 
thing but a very high wall, yet.with a good 
substantial door. These are pretty well, 


considering in what country they. are built, 
and are so.constructed.as to form a square, 
the-centre of which serves as a garden; £° 







that, instead of looking into miserable hov- 
els; you see from the windows the opposite 
side of yourown house. If you were here to 
see the bakers’ hovels, you would not like 
the bread; they are nothing more than a 
hole made in the ground about three feet 
deep, for the baker to stand in, and a foot 
above this (in a heap of stones, which I sup- 
pose is the house,) isa sort of oven. The 
way in which they manage to bake, is this: 
with two long poles, with a broad flat piece 
of iron at the top, on which they place the 
dough; then they are obliged to put the poles 
across the road with the rolls on, to put them 
into the oven; when baked, they have to 
place the pole across the road again to get 
them out, and then throw them into a heap 
by the road-side, and in less than five min- 
utes they are all covered with dust. There 
isno such thing as a foot-path, which would 
be a most essential thing; for the streets are 
so narrow, that men, camels, mules and all 
walk together; there is only one way out of 
it into the country, and generally a great 
risk to get through; and sometimes it is com- 
pletely blocked up by a camel and mule 
passing each other at the same time. The 
market is held on the outside of the town. 
The country abounds in date-trees, Indian 
corn, and the cotton-tree. The first is of 


great height, with large branches spreading 
out from the very top, and the fruit hangs 


like bunches of grapes directly under the 
branches, but so thick together, as to form 
a ring round the trunk. 
Looe CEN 
THE ADVANTAGES OF LITERARY CORREC- 
TION. 


ON 


—““Turpem putat inscite, metuitque lituram.” 
Horace. 
——“Otway fuil’d to polish or refine, 
And fluent Shakspeare scarce effaced a line: 
E’en copious Dryden wanted or forgot 
The last-and greatest art, the art to blot:” 
Pore. 
To persons of literary taste and discrim- 
ination it is a pursuit of no unpleasing or 
uninstructive nature to examine the various 
methods, by which many of our best’ writers 
have distinguished themselves in the annals 
of learning, and raised themselves toem- 
mence and: renown; to observe the numer- 
ous instances of improvement either in idea 
or expression; andto discover the frequent 
traces of deep thought, and the obvious: 
marks: of diligence, which they have dis- 
played in the final polish. and corrections of' 
their works. Researches of this descrip- 
tion: cannot but’ be productive of infinite’ 
pleasure and advantage. Théy tend to form 
and enlarge the understanding, and to throw 
a new light on subjects connected with: the: 
various branches of learning and philosophy. 
‘They lead the imagination to take: a: wider’ 
range-in the walks of literature, and to fol- 
low the mind of. the writer from the rude- 





ness of its first. conceptions to the elegance 


of itslast. It is pleasant also, as Dr. John- 
son well remarks in his Life of Milton, to see 
great works in their seminal state, preg- 
nant with latent possibilities of excellence; 
nor can there be a more delightful enter- 
‘tainment than to trace their gradual growth 
and expansion; and to observe how they are 
sometimes suddenly advanced by accident- 
al hints, and sometimes slowly improved by 
steady meditation. 

In this agreeable and rational pursuit, the 
attentive reader will find ample materials 
for emptoyment in the works of our most 
celebrated divines, philosophers, and peets. 
He will there perceive such a wide scope 
for research, and such an expanded fie}d of 
observation, that it must be the consequence 
either of indiiference or negligence if the 
study is not attended with thé most benefi- 
cial effects. 

The first author of eminence, whom we 
may select as remarkable for industry and 
perseverance in his fiterary pursuits, is the 
learned Dr. Barrow. Though an appear- 
ance of negligence in his style be occasion- 
ally observable, owing probably fo the 
warmth and profusion of his ideas, it is well 
known that he paid great attention to the 
structure of his native language. He con- 
sequently found it very difficult to please 
himself; insomuch that he generally trans- 
cribed his sermons three or four times over 
before he was satisfied with their diction. It 
is to this patient assiduity that we may as- 
cribe his freedom from that intricacy and 
protraction, which mark the periods of Cla- 
rendon and others of his contemporaries. In 
Barrow the sentences are perspicuously ar- 
ranged and divided; seldom, if ever, tedi- 
ous by their length, and usually closing with 
cadence and dignity. . 

The style of Archbishop Tillotson, to use 
the language of Dr. Blair, is pure and per- 
spicuous, but careless and remiss, and too 
often feeble and languid, with little baeuty. 
in the construction of his sentences, which 
are frequently suffered to drag inharmo- 
niously with seldom any attempt at strength 
or sublimity. His manner is free and he 
approaches nearer than most of the English 
divines tothe character of popular speaking. 
We must not indeed consider hinmin the light 
ofa perfect orator. His compositions are 
too diffuse, and frequently too destitute of 
animation, to deserve that high character; 
but there is in many of his sermons so much 
warmth and earnestness, and through them 
allthere runs.such a veinof good senseand 
sincere piety, as justly entitle him to be es- 
teemed one of the most eminent preachers 
that England ever produced. 

Bishop Atterbury, observes the same ju- 
dicious critic, ought to be particularly. men- 
tioned as a model of correct and beautiful 
style, besides having the merit of a warmer 
and more eloquent strain of writing. than 
is commonly met with. At the same time 


he is mo inguished for eloquence and 
purity of expression than for profowndness 
of thought. His langaagé, though some- 
times careless, is upon the whole neat and 
chaste, and more beautiful than that of most 
writers of sermons. In his sentiments he 
is not only rational, buf pious and devo- 
tional. 

To the style and manner of Swift; we pos- 
sess a most striking contrast in the writings 
of Lord Shafétsbury, who more fhan any 
other author of his age, Was sdlicitous to 
round and polish his periods. Ail is elabo- 
rate in the compositions of this nobleman; 
every page bearing witness fo thé unwéa- 
ried ditigence with which he modulated 
and constructed his dictidén. His sentences 
flow with the most studied cadence, and 
their clauses are balanced and distributed 
with the greatest accuracy and precision. 
He possessed a rich and ardent imagination ; 
and, when des¢ribing the beautiful and sub- 
lime in nature, his language was uncommon- 
ly elegant and appropriate. The work én- 
titled “An Inquiry concerning Virtue,” is re- 
markable for the gréat difference betweén 
the first edition and the corrected one, as it 
now stands among his works; and is mentfio- 
ned by Dr, Blair as one of the most curious 
and useful" examples of the lime labor, the 
art of polishing language, breaking long sen- 
tences, and working up an imperfect skétch 
into a beautiful and highly finished perfor- 
mance, 

The’ style of Lord’ ‘Bolingbroke, on the 
contrary, is that of one declaiming with heat, 
rather than writing with deliberation. Me 
abounds in rhetorical figures, and pours him- 
self forth with great vigour and’ impeétuosi- 
ty. He is-copious even to'a fault, places the 
game thought before us in many different 
views, but generally with lifé and ardour. 
He is bold‘rather than correct’; a torrent that 
flows strong, but often muddy. His senten- 
ces afe varied as to length ard’ short- 
riess; inclining, however, most to long 
periods, sometimes’ including parentheses, 
and frequently crowding and keeping a mul- 
titude’of things upon one atiother, as natu- 
rally happens in the warnith of speaking: 

Sir William Temple isa remarkable wri- 
ter in the style’ of simplicity. All is easy 
and ‘flowing in hini; he is exceedingly har- 
monious; smoothness and whiat midy be call- 
ed amenity are'the distinguishing charac- 
teristics'of his manter; but le was apt to 
rélax into a prolix and’ remiss’style, which 
a little attention atid-a* close! and’ careful re- 
vision’ of’ hissubject would easily have’ cor- 
rected, 

That'in the early part of his life Milton 
wrote’with'more than’ ordinary care’ is‘evi- 
dent’ from ‘the mianuseript of his works pre- 
served ifi' the’ University of Cambridge, in 
whicli many’ of his smaller poems are found 
as'they were’ written with the subsequent 





cortections: Such’ reliqués, says his bie 
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grapher, show how excellence is acquired. 
What we hope ever to do with ease, we must 
first learn to do with diligence. 

It is related by Richardson, that, when 
Milton was composing his Paradise Lost, he 
would sometimes lie awake whole nights 
without being able-to make a single verse; 
but now and then his poetical faculty would 
rush upon him with a sudden and irresisti- 
ble inspiration. At other times he would 
dictate more than forty lines in a breath,and 
then reduce them to half the number. 

Fenton, in his entertaining observations 
on Waller, mentions a curious anecdote con- 
cerning the great industry and correctness 
with which Waller polished even his small- 
est productions. “When the Court was at 
Windsor, a few verses (not more than ten in 
number) were written in the Tasso of her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of York, at Mr. 
Waller’s request, by Sheffield, the late 
Duke of Buckingham; ard | well remem- 
ber to have heard his grace say that the au- 
thor employed the greatest part of the sum- 
mer in composing and correcting them. So 
that however Waller is generally reputed 
the parent of that swarm of insect wits, who 
affected to be thought easy writers, it. is evi- 
dent that he bestowed much time and atten- 
tion on his poems before he ventured them 
out of his hands.” 

It is well known, says Dr. Warton in his 
learned Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope, that the works of Voltaire, of Sa- 
rassin,and La Fontaine cost them infinite 
pains and trouble, and were gradually la- 
boured into that facility for which they are 
so famous,by the aid of repeated alterations 
and many erasures. Moliere is reported 
to have passed whole days in fixing upona 
proper epithet or rhyme, although his ver- 
ses have all the flow and freedom of conver- 
sation. It was the practice also of Boileau 
to make the second line of a couplet. before 
he composed the first; and he was used to 
declare that it was one of the grand secrets 
of poetry to give, by this method, a greater 
energy apd meaning to his verses. Of the 
patience and diligence of this celebrated 
writer we havea striking example in his 
«Equivoque.” a poem consisting of only three 
hundred and forty-six lines, which employ- 
ed him eleven months in writing, and three 
years in revising. 

Considering the period in which he wrote 
Addison also was peculiarly attentive, not 
only to grammatical purity, but to the mod- 
ulation of his sentences, which, though ne- 
ver exhibiting any studied cadences, seldom 
fail to please the ear, . It is related of him 
that he wasso very particular in his com- 
positions, that when anentire impression of 
a number in the Spectator wasnearly thrown 
off, he would stop the press to insert a. new 
preposition or conjunction; and indeed the 
numerous and minute errafa, annexed to ma- 
ny of his papers in the original folio editions, 





strongly tend to confirm the report. How | 
early he commenced this critical diligence 
is apparent in perusing No. 117 of the Tat- 
tler; where he has with his own hand mar- 
ked for correction many errors in orthogra- 
phy and punctuation, and substituted several 
words which contributed to the improvement 
or illustration of the text. 

In reading Dr. Johnson’s “Lives of the 
Poets,” we find-that most of them bestowed | 
great labour and attention in correcting and | 
polishing their different works. Sheffield | 
was all his life-time improving his “Essay 
on Poetry,” by successive revisals, so that, 
there is scarcely any poem to be found of 
which the last edition differs more from the | 
first. In his remarks on Prior’s “Solomon,” | 
Dr. Johnson observes, that it was undoubt- 
edly written with great care and labour; 
that its author had infused into it much 
knowledge and much thought, had often pol- | 
ished it to elegance, often dignified it with | 
splendour, and sometimes heightened it to 
sublimity. : 
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A method of applying the power of 
steam so as to produce a direct rotary | 
movement without the intervention of a/ 
crank has long been a desideratum which. 
many attempts have been made to supply; 
but we believe that none have so far suc-' 
ceeded as to be generally approved and | 
adopted. | 

This desideratum we believe to be now | 


supplied by an invention of Mr. R. T. Rut-| 
ter of this city, a model of which has this | 
week been in operation at the Cincinnati, 
Type Foundry : the advantages it possesses, ' 
are,ceconomy both in the cost and the room | 
required, simplicity in its construction to 
such an extent that it is not likely to get) 
easily out of order, and when this does oc-| 
cur, it is very easily repaired,and a gain of 
about one fourth in the power obtained by) 
any given quantity of steam. 

We are of opinion that Mr. Perkins’ gen-| 
erator (or Dr. Buchanan’s if it should be} 
found to be equal to the expectation of its 
inventor) combined with Mr. Rutter’s en-|| 











| 


gine, would leave little to be hoped for from | 
any further modification of the steam en- 
gine. 

Measures have been taken to secure the) 
patent right, and an engine of sufficient size | 
to be applied to the propelling of a boat will 
be immediately constructed, in ‘erder that) 
its utility may be more fully tested than can. 
be done with a small model. 

Many intelligent practical mechanics have | 
viewed the model, and we believe they all | 
agree in the opinion that it posseses the | 
advantages above stated. 





| years 1820 and 1821. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFICK 
NOTICES. . 





Tue map of the falls of Ohio, drawn by J. 
Flint Esq. formerly employed as chief en- 
gineer for the construction of the canal 
around the falls,has been engraved and pub- 
lished by Mr. E. G, Gridley of this city. 

Rosertson & Exxiorr of Nashville, 
have published “The Civil and Political 
History of Tennessee, by John Haywood.” 

Tue expectations of the complete success 
of Mr. Perkins’ improvements in the steam 
engine, which had for.some time been de- 
clining, are said to have again revived and 
large contracts have been made in the East 
ern States for patent rights. 

A work has been published at Leipzic 
written by Mr. Harless, on the fragments 
remaining of Epicharmus supposed by some 
to have been the inventor of Comedy. He 
was bora in Sicily between the 60 and 62d 
Olympiads. His comedies were represent- 
ed at Syracuse in the time of Gelon. 

Lady Morgan’s new work is entitled “the 
Life and Times of Salvator Rosa.” 

M. Clement, a French Chymist, has late- 
ly invented an apparatus for the distillation 


| of sea water which produces six pounds of 
|| good fresh water by the burning of one pound 


of common coal. A single still will supply 
five hundred pints of water daily, and the 
distillation may be performed during the 
roughest weather. 

A new translation of Josephus has been 
undertaken by a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church in England. 

Tuomas Moore the Poet, has in press, 
Memoirs of Capt. Rock, the famous Irish 
chieftain supposed to be written by hini- 
self, 

The following new works are announced 
in the London Journals: 

A new Memoir of the life and character 
of Edmund Burke. 

Journal of a voyage to Brazil, and resi- 
dence there, during part of the years 1821, 
1822, and 1823; including an account of the 
revolution which brought about the indepen- 
dence of the BrazilianEmpire. By Maria 
Graham. 

Travels into Chili, over the Andes, in the 
With some sketch- 
es of the productions and agriculture ; mines 
and metallurgy; inhabitants, history, and 
other features of America: particularly of 
Chili and Arauco. — JIustrated with 30 
plates; plans of Santiago, the capital of 
Chili, and post road across the Pampas; itin- 
eraries, §c. By Peter Schmidt Meyer. 

A historical and Topographical Essay 
upon the Islands of Corfu, Leucadia, Cepha- 
lonia, Ithaca, and Zante; with remarks upon 
the character, manners, and customs of the 
Ionian Greeks; descriptions of the scenery, 
and remains of antiquity discovered there- 





‘in, and reflections upon the Cyclopean ruins. 
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By Wn. 


Illustrated by maps and sketches. 
Goodison. 

The character of the Russians, with a de- 
tailed history of Moscow; and an appendix, 
containing various statistical tables. The 
method of instruction pursued in the Univer- 
sity of Russia; and an Essay on the origin 
and progress of architecture in Russia, &c. 
By Robert Lyall, M. D. 

Public Characters; comprising memoirs 
of all the eminent personages now living, 
who are distinguished by rank, fame, or tal- 
ent. By Edward Newton, Esq. 

The History of Roman Literature, from its 
earliest period to the Augustan age. By 
John Dunlap, Esq. 

The History of Spanish and Portuguese 
Literature. By F. Bouterwek. 

An Essay on the Love, the Poetry, and the 
Character of Petrarch; comprising numer- 
ous translations by the author’s friends. By 
Ugo Foscolo. 

A Philosophical Inquiry isto the Source of 
the Pleasures derived from Tragic Repre- 
sentations; from which is deduced the secret 
of giving dramatic interest to tragedies in- 
tended for the stage; preceded by a critical 
examination of the various theories adopted 
on the subject by the English, French, and 
German Philosophers. By M. M’Dermot. 

Correspondence of David Hume, the His- 
torian, with several distinguished persona- 
ages: now first published from the original, 
in the possession of the Editor. 

The Bachelor’s Wife; a selection of curi- 
ous and elegant extracts, with observations. 
By John Galt, Esq. 


SUMMARY. 


Tur business of the Congress of the U. 
States continues to proceed so slowly as to 
offer us no events by which to mark its pro- 
gress. Speeches are indeed found in great 
plenty in the reports of their proceedings; 
but we have not room to spare for what has 
been said, *tho” we should be glad to have 
it in our power totell of something done by 
our publicservants. 

The Western candidates for the Presiden- 
cy are said to be exhibiting one of the char- 
acteristicks of the section of country to 
which they belong—namely, that of making 
a much more rapid progress in their career 
than their Eastern competitors. 

Tue people of New York having become 
exceedingly displeased with their public 
servants on account of their refusal to re- 
linquish to their masters the privilege of 
choosing electors for President; it is report- 
ed that the instruments which have been 
made use of to delude the people are to be 
sacrificed to propitiate them. 

Tue accounts of the defeat of the Pat- 
riot army of Peru, appeat by the last ad- 
vices from that country to have’ been total- 
ly unfounded. Gen. Santa Cruz so far from 








having been beaten,has been uniformly suc- 
cessful, and the rebel General Auguero with 
his adherent Herrera have been arrested by 
their own troops and delivered up to Gen. 
Bolivar who has now none but foreign ene- 
mies to oppose. 

Tse republic of Colombia is in a state 
of quiet,but appears to be much exhausted, 
and its government and institutions not yet 
so well organized and settled as to give the 
country an appearance of prosperity. 

We observe in the Eastern papers an ac- 
count of the organization of a new republic 
in North America, consisting of the provin- 
ces of Guatimala, Nicaragua, Coast Rica, 
Honduras, and St. Salvador; the follewing 
extract of a letter from an American in 
that country, which appeared originally in 
the Salem Gazette, contains some interest- 
ing particulars. 

“The principal towns are Guatimala, the 
capital, with a population of about 30,000, 
Omoa and Truxillo. 


countries in the world, producing Cocoa, 
Hides, Cotton, Indigo, Sassaparilla,and plen- 
ty of mines of gold, silver, copper, &c. The 
liberal principles upon which this govern- 
ment is founded approximate very near ours; 
nearer than any of the South American 
Colonies; and the indulgence allowed for- 
eigners in working all the various mines is 
a thing unparalleled; and the securities, 
privileges, &c. given to all strangers, are 
founded on a basis peculiarly advantageous, 
and which cannot fail of inducing all specu- 
lators of every nation to avail themselves of 
this great opportunity of working mines hith- 
erto known only to indolent Spaniards,whose 
tenacity forbade any other than their own! 
countrymen from sharing in the riches of the 
new world. 
“Fifteen families are allowed to settle a 
township, and pay no taxesor duties to Gov-| 
ernment for five years. The duties levied) 
are very moderate,and the facilities fur com- 
merce equal to any ports in the world. 
“At present the trade is nearly all en- 
grossed by Spaniards, and carried on with 
Havana. But the day is not far distant when 
the United States will share the greatest 
part of the trade, as we can supply them 
with every material. English merchants 
at Balize look with a jealous eye upon eve- 
ry American adventurer here, and the poor 
Spaniards cannot bear the idea that all na- 
tions are to be permitted free ingress and 
egress into every part of this hitherto for- 
bidden country. 

“Cattle are abundant and are exported 
to Havana, Balize, §-c. in great numbers. 

“This country has several fine sea ports 
upon the Pacific, and is most advantageous- 
ly situated for carrying on commerce with 
‘both the Atlantic and Pacific. Its chief im- 
ports are linens, cottons, &-c. from Europe; 
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“This is perhaps one of the most fertile || 
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we casupply them with cotton, as well as 
India and Russia goods, on as good terms as 
England or any other power. 


“The English Bible society has caused the 
Bible tobe printed in Spanish, and thousands 
are now distributing throughout these pro- 
vinces. Formerly they were not allowed 
to be read, but now free permission is given 
to every one, 

“The distribution of Bibles is productive 
of the most important and vital advantages 
to the natives, and will be of great moment 
in tranquilizing and consolidating the gov- 
ernment. 

“Affairs are very tranquil and have the 
| most pacific appearance. The government 
seems determined to cultivate the most in» 
timate intercourse or interchange of com- 
| merce with the United States, and manifests 
| the utmost attention and hospitality to Ame- 

The intercourse with the 





.rican visitors. 
interior is carried on without any material 
obstructions or dangers, and all produce is 
brought and carried upon mules.” 

| France since her settlement of the affairs 
‘of Spain by the bayonet, seems to be enga- 
iged in the regulation of her own affairs. 
The king is recovering. 





Tue Greeks have been so uniformly suc- 
cessful that the Turks seem the weaker par- 
ty. 

The Augsburg Gazette contains intelli- 
gence from Smyrna to the 19th of January. 
The Turkish squadron fitted out at Copstan- 
tinople,to afford succour to Smyrna,had been 
destroyed by a tempest in the sea of Mar- 
jmora. The Greeks were filled with joy. 
| Five frigates and six brigs stranded. The 
| Turks regarded this event as a chastisement 
—_ Heaven, and they had not been guilty 
| 





| 


of any acts of violence to the Greeks in con- 
sequence. The Greeks had become mas- 
\ters of the Gulf. The Turks considered 
there was no longer any security in the wa- 
\ters of the Archipelago. 

The Turkish garrison at Patras has reti- 
ired to Lepanto. The Hellenists, to the 
number of 7 or 8000, have planted the stan- 
dard of the Cross in.the Isle of Mitylene. 


Dsatus from drunkenness announced by 
tlie boards of health in the following cities, 
during the past year, 

New York, 43 

Baltimore, 25 


34 
14 


Philadelphia, 
Charleston, 


Tae question, ‘is duelling, under any cir- 
cumstances, justifiable?” (says an Edinburgh 
paper). was lately discussed in a debating 
society; and, aftera very keen and anima- 
ted debate, was carried in the affirmative, 
Two of the members espoused the argument 
so zealously, that they ultimately retired 
and carried their theory into practice. One 
of the partjes was severely, though not dan- 





rum, sugar, &c. from the United States. But 





gerously wounded.” 
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POETRY. * 


FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
WOMAN. 


Yes, rail against woman—her arts and her wiles, 
Her treachery, falsehood, and snares; 

Then find if you can, a balm like her smiles, 

A charm like her love that the bosom beguiles, 
Of its deepest and deadliest cares. 


What were man—lordly man, unblest and alone, 
Condemned o’er life’s desert to rove; 
What would urge-him to glory, to honor, renown, 
If Beauty’s bright glance on his path way ne’er 
shone, ‘ 
Nor blest by her smiles and her love. 





Ah yes, loveby sex! tis to you that we owe 
All the blessings this: world can impart, 
All the. pleasures that Jove and contentment be- 
stow, 
All that gives to existence a charm here below, 
All the joys that are dear to the heart. 


And perish the wretch, unmanly and base, 

Undistinguish’d in life, and unbonor’d in death» 

(May his, name be forever deep marked with dis- 

grace, 

*Till fame shall] with horror the characters trace,) 

Who would tarnish thy name with his slander- 
ous breath. 

~ 


we 
—- 
FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


Since first I have reasoned.and felt as.a man, 
Thave lov’d all that’s lovely; I love.all I'can, 
I’ve been jilted and,smil’d on by turns.as.alover, 
And yet my wild race of mad folly’s not over. 
From pleasure to pleasure still hee:iless I rove, 
Por oh what is life without Beauty and Love. 


Misanthropes, of envy and hatred the slaves, 
Tell us2vomen are fickle, and men.ardéall knavess 
But. while Pve.a friend:that will bravely and-no- 
bly, 
Stand. firm. to my;cause, and a girl that islovely, 
From, pleasure. to pleasure still. heedless "ll 
rove, 
For.oh what, is life without Friendship. and 
Love, 


Tho’ Eliza’s light vows were as fickle as air, 
And when absent from Anna my love was forgot; 
Should the..artor the falsehood, of those;perjur’d 
fair, | + 
The whole female page with inconstancy blot. 
No perish the thought that would.awless thus 
rove, 
For oh what is life without Beauty and Love. 


This life’s but a shadow on TJ'ime’s rugged face, 

And the hours how, short,—that with pleasure we 
trace: 

Then youth is the season for love and delight, 


Ever old age gathers o’er us the dark cloud of 


night. 

Then regardless of sorrow with: pleasure I'll 
rove, ~ 

For ob what: is life- without Friendship and 
Love. mr 8. 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE WARRIOR. 
’T was morn—the warriors soul beat high, 
His falchion grac’d his manly thigh, 
His dark plume o’er his casque was waving ; 
Proud was the warriors restless glance, 
Like sunbeams glittering on his lance, 
The frowns of fate, of fortune braving. 


*T was noon—the warrior met the fight, 
His trusty falchion sprang te light, 

His eye with martial fury gleaming; 
Fierce was the strife and brave the foe, 
And many a gallanthead lay low 

And many a gallant heart'was streaming. 
‘Twas eve—the warrior press’d the plain, 
His falchion dy’d with many a stain, 

lhe night breeze o’er his corse wae sighing, 
Dim was the warriors death clad glance, 
And dim the lustre of his lance, 
Unheeded and ungrasp’d twas lying. 
—>— 
FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Bring the brimming bow],— 
For who would live in sorrow, 
While the sadden’d soul 
Can joy and rapture borrow 
From the ruby wine 
That sparkles in our glasses; 
Then let’s hasten Time, 
That tarries as he passes. 


Our life is but.a.dream. 

That’s changeable and fickle, 
And tho’ we can’t redeem 

Our moments from the-sickle 
Of death, yet we can strew 

His dreaded path with flowers, 
And wine shall help us through 

His dark and-dreary bowers. 


Then haste, ye jovial set;— 
Come—drown each care and sorrow, 
And let us all forget 
Our troubles till to-morrow. 
With, those we.love. beside-us,. ” 
And brimming bowls before us, 
No evil can betide us, 
No grief can there come’o’er us. 
* RAMBLE. 


i 
SELECTED. 


, TO, AN, INFANT, 
Sweer infant, smile again—although 
I may not claim that look of thine-- 
My soul, alas! can never know 
The touching,joy to cal), thee:mine. 
Yet when I’ve seen.that sinless smite,. 
Pye felt my heart. grow; light the while— 
The evil passions of my: breast 
_ Have then been charmed to rest. 


Oh! may the beams of that full blue eye, 
' Which now repose’so placidly, 








Never flash forth the unhallowed fire 
Of wrath—of hatred--envy—ire: 
And may that calm unsullied brow, 
So clear, so pure, so stainless now, 
Be always thus—nor ever bear 

One trace of sorrow furrowed there! 


Ob! how! covet that soft thrill 
Of hallowed pleasure, which will fill 
Thy mother’s soul, when she shalt trace 
Nascent expression in thy face— 
When first thy kindling eye shall show 
Thy little heart hath learned to know 
Thy mother; and thy smile, revealing 
The earliest touch of tender feeling, 
Shall add the power of dawning sense 
To the charm of infant innocence! 
And, more than all, when thy tongue shall try 
To lisp its first words falteringly, 
And syllable the sound most dear, 
Most hallowed, to a mother’s ear— 
Sweeter to her than the dying notes 
Of music, which over the water floats, 
Or the heavenly strain when the winds give tone 
To the harp that speaks by them alone. 
Is there on earth an equal bliss !— 
No! there’s none so perfect—so pure as this! 
Yes! dearest infant, smile again, 
And stretch thy little arms towards me,— 
And fondly look on me, for then 
I almost dream that thou must be 
His, who thus loves thee doatingly !— 
Whose very heart of hearts caresses thee— 
Whose soul’s most. fervent feeling blesses thee— 
Who'd give that soul itself, if aught 
Could make thee really his—but, no— 
I must control that maddening thought— 


Alas! it never can be so! 
—< > - 


STANZAS 
From the Italian of Lorenso De Medici. 
Foxxow that fervour, O devoted Spirit! 
With which thy Saviour’s goodness fires 
thy. breast; 
Go where it draws,—and when it calls—Oh! 
hear it, 
It is thy Shepherds voice, and leads to rest. 


In this thy.new devotedness of feeling — 
Suspicion, envy, anger, have no.claim; 
Sure Hope is highest happiness revealing, 








With peace, and gentleness, and purest 
fame. 


For, in thy holy and ‘thy happy sadness, 
If tears or sighs are sometimes sown by thee 
In the pure regions of immortal gladness 
Sweet and eternal shall thine harvest be. 


Leave them to say—“This people’s medita- 
tion 
Is vain and idle!”—sit with ear and eye 
Fix’d upon Carist—in.child-like dedicatidn, 
_ QO thou inhabitant of Bethany, 
Fs _ 
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